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Authentic Letters. 

We recur with pleasure to the Juthentic Letters, after our 

long separation. The following is one of the most spirited we 


have yet published. 


a 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS—By Mrs Eliza Wilkinson. 
Written during the invasion and possession of Charleston by the 
British, and copied by herself fora friend, in 1782. 
(Continued from No. 51, Vol. 2.) 

MOUNT ROYAL, May 19, 1781. 
‘Hang dull life, ’tis all a re b 
Why should we be melancholy?”’ 

Aye, why should we! Does it answer one good 
purpose! or will it be any alleviation to our present 
inisfortunes ! No. Very well, then, 1 will e’en banish 
it, and make the best of what I cannot prevent. To 
indulge melauchely is to atilict ourselves, and make 
the edge of calamity more keen and cutting, so I will 
endeavour io maintain a calm, let what will happen. I 
will summou philosophy, fortitude, patience and resig- 
nation to my aid; aud sweet hope, which never forsakes 
us, will be one chief support. Let us, by anticipation, 
be happy ; and though we may have cause to mourn, 
let it not be with despair. 

] have just got the better of the small! pox, thanks be 
to God for the same. My face is finely ornamented, 
and my nose honored with thirteen spots. I must add 
that I am pleased they will not pit, for as much as I re- 
vere the number, [I would not choose to have so con- 
spicuous a mark. | intend, in a few days, to introduce 
my spotted face in Charleston. | hear there area num. 
ber of my friends and acquaintances to be exiled, and 
I must see them before they are. Oh! Mary, who can 
forbear to execrate these barbarous, insulting red-coats? 
[ despise them most cordially, and hope their day of 
suffering is not far off. I have received a long epistle, 
from on board the prison ship ; it is dated from the 
“Pack Horse, or Wilful Murder,” and signed by two of 
its iuhabitants. ‘They first congratulate ine on my re. 
covery from the small pox, and then proceed to a detail 
of their sufferings, and a deseription of their present 
habyation. But [am very much pleased to see, by 
their style, that they bear all with fortitude, and are stil] 
in high spirits. 1 have also had aletter from Capt. ****; 
he advises me to take care whom [ speak to and not to 


: 
' 





be very saucy, for the tWo Miss Sarazcns were put ii 
the Prevost, and very much insulted for some trifle o1 
other. Did you ever hear the like’ Do the Britons 
imagine that they will conquer America by such actions’ 
If they do, they will find themselves much mistaken. | 
will answer for that. We may be led, but we never, 
never will be driven! He also writes me, that the Bri- 
tons were making great preparations to celebrate the 
anniversary of the day that Charleston capitulated, and 
that, what with the grand parade, and one thing or 
other, a poor rebel had not the least chance to walk the 
streets, without being insulted ; but, in opposition to all 
that, he had hoisted a very large union in his hat, and 
would brave it out ; that the rebel ladies were obliged 
to compose their phizzes, before they dared to venture 
in the streets ; and concludes in as high spirits as he 
began. How it pleases me to see our prisovers bear it 
asthey do. They live in the greatest harmony together, 
and are in high favor with the ladies; which, I dare 
say, gives the proud conquerors the heart-burn. Bless 
me! here is a whole troop of British horse, coming up 
to the house; get into my bosom, letter;—how I tremble! 
I won’t finish it until | return from Charleston. Adieu, 
till then. 


YONGE’S ISLAND, July 14th. 

Weil, I have been to town and seen all my friends, 
and quarrelled with my enemies. I went on board the 
prison ship, too, and drank coffee with the prisoners; the 
dear fellows were in high spirits, and expecting to be 
speedily exchanged—indeed they were so before I left 
town. I saw the last vessel sail, and a number of ladies 
with them of our acquaintance, who have sailed from 
their native land. ‘The day that the last vessel sailed, 
some British officers came to the house where I staid. 
I was sitting very melancholy, and did pot alter my 
position on theireutrance. They sat for sometime ; at 
length they broke silence with—“you seem melancholy, 
madam!” “J am so, sir; | am thinking how suddenly 
I am deprived of my friends, and left almost alone. in 
the midst of ’"—— 

“Do not say enemies, Madam, (interrupting me)— 
there is not one in this garrison but would protect 
and serve youto the utmost of bis power, as well as 
those whose absence you lament.” 

“[ have no further business in this garrison, sir; those 
en Whose account I came down are now gone, and I 
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shal) very shortly return to the country ; or you may 
send me off, too—will you ?” 

“No, no, madam, I will enter a caveat against that— 
{ am determined to convert you.” 

“That you never shall, sir, for 1 am determined not 
to be converted by you.” 

“Why, then, you shall convert me.” 

“J shall not attempt it, sir’—and I turned about and 
spoke toalady by me. Sometime after I was asked to 
play the guitar,—*“I cannot play, I am very dull.” 

“How long do you intend to continue so, Mrs. Wilk- 
anson !” 

“Until my countrymen return, sir!” 

“Return as what, Madam 1—prisoners or subjects ?” 

**As conquerors ! sir.” 

He affected a laugh. 
Madam.” 

“I live in hopes, sir, of seeing the thirteen stripes 
hoisted, once more hoisted on the bastions of this gar- 
rison.” 

“Do not hope so, but come, give us a tuhe on the 
guitar.” 

“I can play nothing but rebel songs.” 

“Well, let us have one of them.” 

. *Not to-day—I cannot play—I will not play ; be- 
sides, I suppose I should be put into the Prevost for such 
a heinous crime.” 

“Not for the world, Madam—you never should be 
pit there.” 

“Ave, aye, so you say, but I no respect shown;” 
and, saying this, | went into the chamber, and he down 
stairs, 

I have often wondered, since, I was not packed off, 
foo ; for | was very saucy, and never disguised my 
sentiments. 

“One day Kitty and I were going to take a walk on 
the Bay, to get something we wanted. Just as we had 
got our hats on, up ran one of the Billets into the dining 
room, where we were,— 

“Your servant, ladies.” 

“Your servant, sir.” 

“Going out, ladies?” 

“Only to take a little walk.” 

He immediately turned about, and ran down stairs, I 
cuessed for what. 

“Kitty, Kitty, let us hurry off, child ; he is gone for 
his hat and sword as sure as you are aliv ce, and means 
fo accompany us.” We immediately caught up our 
silk gowns to keep them from rustling, and “flew down 
stairs as light as we could, to avoid being heard ; out 
of the street door we went, and I believe ran near two 
hundred yards, and then walked very fast. Looking 
Sehind, we saw hin at some distance,walking at a great 
rate ; we hurried down another street, and went in a 


half run until we came to Bedon’s Alley, and ic 
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“ou will never see that, 


that, we walked on leisurely, to rest ourselves. It dis 
near aa hour afier, being in a store in Broad-street, at 
we saw him pass, in company with five or six other 
iflicers, W ith one of whom he was hooking-arms.— 
itty spied him out, and pointing to him and looking at 
Sie, we ran behind the door to hide ourselves ; but he 
got a glimpse of us before we could do so, and “quitting 
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his Companions came immediately into the store, and 
seemed quite transported to find us. Foolish fellow ! 
I could not help pitying him for his good nature, and 
behaving mighty civil to him. Had he been one of your 
impudent, blustering red-coats, who think nothing bad 
enough that they can say of the rebels, I should have 
discarded him that moment, and driven him from my 
presence ;—but he accosted us so smmilingly, and with 
such an air of diffidence, that I could not find in my 
heart one spark of ill-nature towards him, so I smiled 
too, and away we walked. He offercd me his hand, 
or arm rather, to lean on ; 

“Excuse me, sir,” said I, 
you please.” 

“No, Madam, the pavements are very uneven—you 
may get a fall—do accept my arm.” 

“Pardon me, I cannot.” 

“Come, you do not know what your condescension 
may do—lI will turn rebel !” 

“Will you?” said I, laughing—“turn rebel — and 
then offer your arm.” 

We stopped in another store, where were several 
British officers ; after asking for articles which I want- 
ed, I saw a broad roll of ribbon, which appeared to be 
black and white stripes. 

“Go,” said I to the officer that was with us, “ and 
reckon the stripes of that ribbon; see ifthey are thirteen? 
(with an emphasis I spoke the word—and he went too!) 

“Yes, they are thirteen, upon my word, madam.” 

“Do hand it me.” Hedid so; I took it, found that 
it was narrow black ribbon, carefully wound round a 
broad white. I returned it to its place on the shelf. 

Madam,” said the merchant, “you can buy the black 
and white, too, and tack them in stripes.” 

“By no means, sir ;” 4 would not have them slight! 
tacked, but firmly united.” ‘The above-mentioned offi- 
cers sat on the counter kicking their heels;—how they 
gaped at me when I said this ! ‘but the merchant laughed 
heartily. 

Well, I have composed a long letter out of nething : 
pardon the subject. 


“I will support myself, if 


I am on this lonely Island, and 
have nothing to inspire my pen. Let me hear from 
you, but I would rather see you if you would think it 
worth while to favor me with a visit. Come, my dear, 
I have a thousand little things to whisper in your ear, of 
who, and what, and how. If you have but the tenth part 
of that curiosity ascribed to the sex, you will fly te 
Yonge’s Island, to enjoy these promised tete-i-tetes.— 
Not one word more. ELIZA W, 

Washington no Stoic.—Mrs Whitelock, Mrs Siddons’ 
sister,pertormed principally inAmerica,at the Charles: 
ton and Philadelphia Theatres, and frequently before 
Washington. That great man was by no means astoi¢ 
at the sight of tragedy, but he hated to be seen weeping, 
and always wiped the tears with his handkerchief hastil¢ 
from his face.—Campbell. 





An ignorant lawyer, pleading in an action of battery, 
to aggravate matters, gravely remarked, that his client 
had “been beaten with a certain zwooden instrument, come 
monly called an tron pestle. 
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The Flower-Vase, No. 6. 





BEAUTIFUL MORCEAU FROM MONK LEWIS. 
1, 

When Summer smiled on Goa’s bowers, 
They seem’d so fair, 

All light the skies, all bloom the flowers, 

- All balm the air! 

The mock-bird swelled his amorous lay, 
Soft, sweet and clear ; 

And all was beauteous, all was gay, 
Tor she was near. 

But now the skies in vain are bright, 
With Summer’s glow ; 

The pea-dove’s call to Love’s delight 
Augments my woe ; 

And blushing roses vainly bloom, 
Their charms are fled, 

And all is sadness, all is gloom, 
For she is dead! 





Remarkable Tree—Hecren, in his Researches on the 
Ancient Asiatic and African Nations, has given a full 
aceount of the present state of the ruins of Babylon.— 
He has mentioned oue particular, which takes a strong 
hold of the imagination ; it is in describing the ruins 
which he supposes to be the remains of the terraces 
which Nebuchadnezzar erected and planted, to gratify 
the taste of his Median Queen. Amongst these ruins 
stands “a solitary tree, of a speeies altogether strange 
to this country. It bears every mark of high antiquity, 
its originally enormous trunk being worn away and 
shattered by time, while its spreading and ever-green 
branches are particularly beautiful, avd adorned with 
long tress-like tendrils ; probably the last descendant of 
those hanging gardens, which were numbered among 
the wonders of the world.” 


Smuggling Dogs.—The practice of smuggling by 
means of dogs, is carried on to a great extent inFrance. 
‘Tobacco and Colonial produce are generally the objects 
of this illicit trade ; sometimes cotton twist and man- 
ufactures. In the neighborhood of Dunkirk dogs have 
been taken with burdens of the value of 600, 800, and 
even 1,200 francs. Publications hostile to the Govern- 
ment have been not unfrequently so introduced. 

The dogs which are trained to these “dishonest ha- 
bits,” are conducted in packs to the foreign frontier; 
they are kept without food for many hours ; they are 
then beaten and laden, and at the beginning of the night 
started on theirtravels. ‘They reach the abodes of their 
masters, which are generally situated at two or three 
leagues from the frontiers,as speedily as they can,where 
they are sure to be well treated, and provided with a 
quantity of food. It is said they do much mischief, by 
the destruction of agricultural property, inasmuch as 
they usually take the most direct course across the 
country. ‘They are dogs, for the most part, of a large 
size.—Villiers’ & Bowring’s Report. 





Wandering Poets —We may judge of the state of 
manners io Ireland a ceatury or two ago, from a law | 


passed in the reign of Charles I., which enacted that 
wandering poets, who extorted meat, drink, or relict; 
under threat of some scandalous rhyme, should be Iia- 
ble to imprisonment. 





Reynolds’ Father.—Cunningham, in his “Lives o! 
British Painters,” speaking of the Rev, Sam’l. Reynolds, 
father of Sir Joshua, relates, that in allusion to his wife’s 
name, Theophila, he made the following rhyming do- 
mestic arrangement :— 

“When I say he, 

* Thou must mace tea, 
When I say offey, 
Thou must make coflee."’ 


7. 





Shakspeare.—Archbishop Sharp advised all young 
divines, to unite the reading of Shakspeare to the study 
of the Scripture. 





Long Sermons.2At was a remark of Whitfield, that 
nobody is converted after the first forty minutes. 





= 

Parliamentary Decorum.—On the 28th of June last, 
say the English Papers, Mr. Poulett Scrope arose, in 
the House of Commons, amid general cries of ‘divide’ 
and ‘adjourn,’ which prevailed during the whole time 
the honorable membeég was speaking. The honorable 
member was interrupfed by renewed and general cries 
of ‘divide;’ and the noise and uproar—in particular the 
imitation of the crowing of a cock—which prevailed, 
baffles description. 





Extraordinary change of sentiment towards the Sultan, 
The present Sultan of Turkey, notwithstanding his 
great misfortunes in foreign war, has won the hearts of 
the lower classes of his people, and particularly of the 
Christians throughout his empire. He is seen entering 
the cot of the peasant, enquiring into his condition, ask- 
ing for plans for its amelioration, and subscribing for 
the erection of schools and churches. Mr. Urquhart, 
a-late traveller in various parts of that Empire, says 
he seldom found a Christian peasant speak of theSultan 
or Grand Vizier, without saying, “ May God take ten 
years from our lives to add to his,” 





American Authors.—It is always gratifying to find 
our native authors honorably spoken of abroad, A late 
Foreign Quarterly Review, published in London, in no- 
ticing the translation of Degerando’s work on Charity, 
executed by Miss Peabody, of Bdston, remarks that m 
some instances it improves upon the original, and adds, 
“There is an introduction, too, of great value, because 
written by Dr. ‘Tuckerman, who for several years lias 
been engaged as ‘minister of the poor’ at Boston, t 
America ; and who writes with a zeal which his be- 
nevolence inspires, and his experience enlightens, anél 
in a style resembling that of our old English divines. 





Prejudging—In the London Magazine forMay.17766 
writer says, “the female characters in Richard I1f. were 

J 4 ee »* 
wretchedly performed. Mrs Siddons was a lam ntabl§ 





Lady Anne.” 
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ORLGENAZL LSOBTEL. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
The Corner Stone. 


W ould’st thou seek, amidst this earth, 
A firm and lasting corner stone, 
All safe from storm and sudden dearth, 
Where faith may rest her goodly throne ’ 
On Jesus thou may’st safely lie, 
And build through all eternity. 


And when oppressed with doubt and dread, 
Through cloud and mist thy yh lies, 

When darkness gathers round thy head, 
And yearnings vain and sad arise; 

To Jesus thou may’st turn thy gaze, 

A column steeped in heaven's own rays. 


Aye, farther still, if in the foam 
Of life’s wild waters thou art tost, 
With nought to peint the way to home, 
Mid striving billows almost lost, 
In Jesus is a magnet given— 
A Polar Star, that guides to Heaven. 


A FRIEND. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
The Manter’s Vow—Or, The Wounded Lapwing. 
A lovely bird was in the air, 
Careering high with steady wing, 
And all around was bright and fair, 
‘There was no harm, there was n@ snare, 
To stil] its joyous fluttering. 
Why springs that bird in its rapid flight, 
And darts more swiftly throtgh the air? 
Hark to the note of glad delight ! 
It’s dark eye grows intensely bright, 
For its loved ones now are hovering there. 


Beautiful birds! ye are happy now, 
As together ye fly to your woodland home, 
Go to your nest in your peaceful bough, 
And the woods will echo your tender vow, 
Nor care nor sorrow shall near you come. 


I love you—happy and gentle things! 
But my soul is kindled and turns above, 
And far aloft my spirit springs— 
‘Then go to your forest—your wearied wings 
Can rest in that shaded and happy grove. 


But hark! I hear a startling sound— 

The silent woods with its echo ring; 
Lis the sportsman’s gan—and on the ground, 
A dying bird, with a fatal wound, 

In its own warm blood lies weltering. 


©! changed and sad is its lonely mate, 

‘That, moaning, speeds where its loved one lies— 
And loudly bewails its cruel fate, 
\nd the young ones mourn their orphan state, 

And the air is filled with plaintive cries. 


lhe hanter comes to the dying bird, 
And raises it from its gory bed, 

Not yet its sparkling eye is blurr'd, 

\nd the hunter feels within him stirr’d 
Thoughts from his bosom long since fled. 


Ihe beautiful creature turns aside, 

And pecks the spot where the rosy blood 
«Somes oozing forth—and as if to chide 
ffim who let loose the purple tide, 

It gazed in his eyes as he trembling stood. 


I'was a last long look, and the hunter now 
\Vas stricken with sorrow to see it die, 
HH.» raised his hand. and a solemn vow 
‘Vis heard in heaven and heard below, 
+s he left the spot with a shuddering sigh 


His horn is mute, and his hounds are still, 
And his favorite gun is rusting too; 

No more its stunning echoes thrill 

Thro’ the dark forest, o’er valley or hill; 


He made his vow, and he kept it true. MARY. 








MISCELLANY. 





Personal Description of Thorwaldsen, the great Danish 
Sculptor. 





ee 


Denmark’s artist-pride and glory, is Thorwaldsen, 
(then in Italy) an ever-dreaming, thoughi-diffused, self- 
absorbed, and profoundly pensive Phidias-spirit, in a 
well-grown but pale and lean figure, of something more 
than forty years of age (in 1818.) The high,handsome 
but melancholy forehead—the large blue eyes--showing 
by a sort of bewildered glance, that his own attention 
is seldom fixed upon the objects externally surrounding 
him—betray imagination’s proper son ; and as he speaks 
no one language correctly, but must often mix four or 
five together to make himself intelligible, whilst (at the 
same time) a couple of dozen of subjects are usually 
floating in his conceptions at once; his aspect in society 
and conversation has always a certain naive expres- 
sion of disorder and confusion, that becomes him right 
well, and accords admirably with the laconie style in 
which, as though they were writ in stone, he gives out 
his epigrammatically pointed thoughts. These are often 
so humorously lively, that the hearers are ready to 


laugh themselves to death, whilst the mirthfulness of 


the jest does not disturb a single feature of the serious 
sallow countenance ofthe speaker. Such is visibly and 
personally the man, who is about to found a new era in 
sculpture ; and, with the vein of northern metal in his 
genius, has become, even at Rome, Canova’s victorious 
rival.—Atterbom’s Leiters from Rome to Sweden. 





School for the Blind.—Extract of a letter from a 


gentleman in Philadelphia, to the Editor of the Charles- 
, ton Mercury : “There is a most interesting Institution 
_in this city for the instruction of the Blind, under the 
| superintendence of Mr. J. R. Friedlander, of Germany. 


~~ 


This meritorious gentleman has been eminently success- 
ful in the culture of the minds of thirteen unfortunate 
individuals, males aud females ;: imparting knowledge 
by the seuse of touch, and the faculty of hearing. They 


have made rapid and astonishing progress in Literature, 


Geography, Arithmetic, and Music, vocal and instru- 
mental. The females perform on the Piano, and the 
youths on the Flute and Violin. M—., from Charles- 
ton, a very fine young man, is one of the most apt 


| and distinguished of the pupils.” 


—_——-~-- 


Pedantry.—A young fellow who had obtained a smat- 


| tering of the French language, wishing to show his su- 


perior knowledge, accoste d a gentleman in the street 
with “Quelle heure est il,monsieur?” (what o’clock is it, 
sir?) The gentleman pulled out his watch, but finding 
it stopped,replied, “Ein verilé monsieur, je ne sais pas.” 
(Indeed,sir,I cannot inform you.) “Ah,” said the young 
ster, walking off in great haste, “is it possible it can be 


om 29 
so late 
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From the American Almanac. 
The Eclipse on Sunday, November 30th. 
This Eclipse, it will be seen, on tracing the path of the centre, 
will be total in a small part of the Territory of Arkansas, and of 





the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
The principal places, in which the obscurity will probably be 
complete, are Charleston, Beaufort, S. C. Savannah, Milledgeville, 
Tuscaloosa,and LittlkeRock. ‘The greatest duration of total dark- 
ness in any place,will be about |m.56s. At Charleston & Savan’h 
the duration will be considerably less, the former being situated 
about 40 miles north of this path, the latter about 30 south. The 
width of the line of total darkness varies in its passage across the 
Earth, but in the United States will be about 100 miles. 

The moon’s shadow will not again, for the space of 35 years, 
pass over any part of the inhabited portion of the United States, 
or until August 7th, 1869. 

At the time of the Eclipse of Feb. 1831, much inconvenience 
and even injury was sustained, from want of care in looking at 
the Sun without any protection for the eye, or through glass not 
sufficiently coloured It may be proper to remark,that should the 
sky, during the continuance of this Eclipse, be clear, one of the 
yery darkest green or red glasses of a sextant, and in default of 
this, a piece of common window-glass, free from veins, and ren- 
dered quite black by the smoke of a lamp, on/y can be used with 
safety. If the lustre of the Sun should be diminished by inter- 
vening clouds, a lighter shade wil] be sufficient. 





i 

* Beginning of the Eclipse, 0 35 43 A. 
_ | Beginning of total darkness, 2 02 35 
<2 | Nearest approach of centres, 2 03 I1 
= | Apparent conjunction in the Ecliptic, 2 03 15 
= } End of total darkness, 2 03 A7 
— | End of the Eclipse, 8 238 17 
™ | Duration of total darkness, , faa 
| Duration ef the whole Eclipse, 2 47 34 


Literary Notices. 
Memoirs of theLife and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah 
More; by Witt1am Ropenrs, Esq. New-York—published 
by Harper & Brothers. Vol. Ist. 


We will not wait to read the second volume of this fascinating 
work, before recommending the contents of the first to our readers. 
Those who move in polished society, may here find sympathetic 
occupation; those in retired life, a substitute for the charms of 
mixed conversation; the observer of nature an exquisite range of 
character; and the pious a brilliant and useful example. We have 
read nothing since Boswell’s Johnson, that has so completely 
carried ws into the scenes it describes. Here is Garrick inspired 
and inspiring; Johnson in the mellowed shade of his closing days; 
Mrs. Montague, graceful and talented; Mrs. Boscawen, the fair 
Nostess and amiable letter writer. Here are Bishops descending 
to pleasantry, and Earls making it their boast to be the intimates 
of an unpretending female. The whole picture is fraught with 
instruction, from the time of her graceful ascent to the high pla- 
ces in society, to the period when she threw off her showering 
henors like dew drops, and gave herself up to a singu!ar contrast. 
by presiding over poverty and ignorance, clothing the naked, and 


elevating the degraded 





It is scarcely possible that the second volume should contain 
so brilliant and moving a picture of thought and action as thi 
first, but we trust we shall find in its heroine the same watchful- 
ness over the wants of society; the same untiring activity amit 
weakness and suffering; and, more than all, the same liberality in 
sentiment and conduct. 


We shall enrich our pages from time to time with extracts, 
and recommend to all an early perusal of the “‘Memoirs.’’ 





Boys’ and Girls’ Library. Harper & Brothers. New-York. 
On the Trees of America.—Uncele Philip is in the field again, 
busy teaching young people every thing useful and agreeable.— 
The family who own this excellent series, may feel that they 
have done their duty in providing improvement for the leisure 
hours of their children. 

Both the above for sale at Mr. Bascock’s. 








— — 


The Danish Theatre. 

The present flourishing condition of the stage in Den. 
mark, is mentioned as being worthy of notice. New 
tragedies, comedies, operas, and vaudevilles, succeed 
one another with astonishing rapidity, many of them 
capable of beariag a comparison with the best dramatie 
productions of any other country whatever. Nor are 
the performers on the Copenhagen boards less eminent 
for skill in art. The Danish stage is also distinguished 
by the excellence of its orchestra, than which, that of 
the italian opera excepted,London itself possesses none 
superior. Attached to the Theatre of Copenhagen,are 
a musical conservatoire, under the direction of Professor 
Saboni, and a school of elocution for yonng aspirants 
to Thespian fame—none of whom are admitted to figure 
onthe boards, until they have served an apprenticeship, 
which is of longer or shorter duration, according to the 
talent asd proficiency of the individual. From the 
moment of his admission, however, he becomes an em- 
ployé by the crown; his salary is definitely paid, and 
on his retirement from the stage from age, or whatever 
other cause, he receives a pension proportioned to his 
merit or past services. “Benefits” are things unknown, 
but Evening Entertainments, as they are named, are oc- 
casionally permitted, which comes to the same thivg. 
[n like manner, the emolumeuts of writers for the stage 
are determined by a graduated scale, regulating the 
prices of accepted plays, from a one-act to a five-aet 
piece. One successful production of the latter class,and 


two or three of the former, entitle an author, moreover, 
to a free admission for life. The decency and order, 
finally, of the Copenhagen Theatre. are worthy of im- 
itation. None of those scenes of riot and outroge 


are Witnessed in it, which too frequently disgrace the 
Theatres of Londou: and the performances are, WUD 
very few exceptions, never interrupted by unreasonable 
applause, or the reverse; the audience Withholding to 
the end of the act, or of the piece, the expressions of 
their approval or disapprobation. The very damning 
of a play is managed with a degree of decorum, five 


minutes only being allowed for the strife of conflicting © 


voices, at the expiratign of which time silence is instan- 
taneously restored, as if by magic, by fitree strokes on 
a gong. 
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Newspapers in Copenhagen. 
There are published in Copenhagen at present about 
@ dozen newspapers. Two of them, The Berling Ga- 
gettte,so called from its proprietors, a family of the name 
of Berling, and The Day, are political and daily papers. 
The Copenhagen Post, published five times a week, is a 
paper of miscellaneous contents, chiefly, however, lite- 
rary. Its polities, (whenever it displays them, which is 
not very often) are ofa liberal cast. Professor Schouw’s 
Danish Weekly Paper, is devoted to literature and crit- 
j icism. The VeryNewest Picture of Copenhagen, so cal- 
| ted to distinguish it from a New and a Newest, which are 

| 
} 





nearly defunct, is likewise literary, but of subordinate 
rank to the above. The Copenhagen Flying Post, edi- 
ted by Professor Heiberg, which was decidedly the 
Cleverest paper of its day, although, unfortunately, as 
much distinguished for its polemical and acrimonious 
spirit, as by its wit and talent, was recently discontinued, 
but has again been resumed in occasional numbers. The 
Literary Gazette, and The Danish Bee,a Sunday ‘paper, 
set up by a foreigner, Mr. Pollon, and subsequently con- 
. ducted, fer a short period, by Mr. Mariboe, have recent- 
fy given upthe ghost. Besides these,there are aFriend 
' of the Police, which takes cognizance of public nuisan- 
ces of every sort,—of streets that want repair, shops that 
flack signs, &c. &c.; as also “A Rocket,” a “Thunder- 
Holt,” and a “Purgatory,”(names of dire omen!) present- 
ing fecble imitations of theEnglish “JohnBull,” “Age,” 
and “Satirist.” Finally, there isa Lem YS 
columns of which are exclusively occupied with adver- 
tisements of every imaginable description, all regularly 
classed. ‘There is thus in Copenhagen, a separate pa- 
per for almost any subject. The result is, that one is 
never at a loss to know where to find the sort of intelli- 
gence one wants; but, on the other hand, in order to 
«keep pace with the march of “things im general,” we 
should require to take in a number of, or all these news- 
papers, instead of one or two, as elsewhere. ‘The most 
curious and most revolting feature of this arrangement, 
is the anxious care taken to prevent poaching, on the 
part of the respective editors, (none, for instance, but 
the editor of the Daily Advertiser, dare meddle with 
advertisements; none with politics but the Berling Ga- 
zette and Day, and these,forsooth,but very tenderly) and 
that the whole phalanx of papers, (in fact every thing 
published short of twenty-four sheetg) is under the sur- 
veillance of the Censor, that night-mare on a people’s 
moral and intellectual energies.—Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 
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Kiems of News. 

7) A member of the House of Commons, in England, has given 
i — of his intention to introduce a bil!, abolishing an hereditary 

House of Lords. 

A subscription is said to have been set on foot among the weal- 
thy Israelites, to present a piece of plate to Mr. Milman, asa 
tribute of their admiration for his ‘‘History of the Jews.”’ 

The charter ork, celebrated for the concealment in its hollow 
of the charter of Connecticut, when demanded by the British 

wn, still flourishes green and vigorous,after the lapse of nearly 

o centuries. 

The late Mrs Ann Nelson, of Baltimore County, Md., devised 
$19,000, to found a superior boarding school for young ladies, to 
ip®cuflod Mie Hannah More Academy. 
















































A great Indian council was held by several tribes at Fort Gib- 
son, on the Ist of September. 

Died, in Portsmouth, N.H. Miss Comfort Lewis, at the advan- 
ced age of 105 years. 

A tunnel is proposed to be made under the Ohio River, on ac- 
count of the freshets which carry away its bridges. 

It is found that bags of mosquito netting, placed round bunches 
of grapes on the vine, will preserve them in fine order, until very 
late in the fall. 

It is calculated that no rays of light from the sun penetrate 
farther than forty seven fathoms into the water; and that the fish 
which swim below that distance, are involved in perfect darkness. 











Fish with thorny pointed fins, are more numerous as we ap- } 
proach the equator, while the soft-finned fish abound most to- 
wards the poles. } 


Trial by jury has been introduced with great success, among 
the natives of the island of Ceylon. 

Miss Martineau’s Illustrations of Political Economy, are in the. 
course of being translated into the Danish language. 

A deaf and dumb young man in France, has been taught the 
ordinary use of language. : 

There is in Nashville, N. C., a young woman 20 years of age, 
who was born completely destitute of arms and legs. 

There has been discovered in Salem, Mass. a new and beauti- 
ful material, resembling silk and linen. 

The grass handkerchiefs, for sale at Mr. E. Newhall’s, King-st. 
seem to combine the qualities both of silk and linen. 

A young lady in this city, procures a genteel livelihood by 
> ts articles of dress, in a most exquisite style, with indelible 
ink. 

The editor of the Hartford Pearl offers a prize of twenty dol- 
lars for the best Essay on ‘*The Duties of a Patron of American 
Periodical Literature, and the Importance of paying subscription 
monies. *’ 

John R. Burnett, of New Jersey, a writer, who was educated 
at the New-York Asylam,and is in indigent circumstances,is about 
to publish,by subscription, a volume of his own prose and poetry. 

In Gottenburg, Sweden, the cholera has carried off the un- 
precedented number of 9,800 persons, in a population of 28,000. 

One thousand dollars are offered, in New-York, to the person 
who will go ten miles in an hour on foot. 

The north wind in Mobile has the singular effect of pulverizing 
tobacco. 

The Editor of the Philadelphia U. S Gazette, has lately been 
presented with a small ruler, made from one of the timbers of the 
ship Endeavour, in which Capt. Cook sailed round the world. 

A large expedition will set sail from N. York in January next, 
for the purpose of planting a Culony in Texas. 

With an India Rubber dress, newly invented in Boston, and 
connected by tubes with the air, a person can remain under water 
six hours. } 

Immediately after the shock of an earthquake in South Amer- 
ica, all the dogs ran to drink at the hearest water. 

Very pleasant molasses has been extracted in Ohio from pota- 
toes ;—Irish potatoes, we presume. If so, would not sweet po- 
tatoes furnish still better? 

Mrs Bradstreet, of Utica, New-York, is on the point of recov- 
ering some immense estates, by pleading in her own cause, in 
which she has proved herself a very skilfal lawyer. 

A person in Chelmsford, Mass., took 80 dozen pigeons at one & 
spring of his net. 

The Inquisition in Spain has been entirely suppressed. 

There are seventy-eight chartered colleges and universities id 
the United States—about five to every million of inhabitants. 

Hay, made of rice grass, growing in South Carolina, is said to 
be superior to any other in ihe country. 

Pure nitric acid, applied carefully to the carious part of a tooth, 
produces immediate relief in the tooth-ache. 

A new mechanic power, consisting of magnetic attraction by 
galvanism, is said to promise great effects in France. 
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Imprisonment fur debt will probably be soon abolished in Eng- 2 
land. te” ; cal 
The plant Guaco, a native of Venezuela, is said to be an antie 4 


dote to various kinds of pojsons and diseases. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE. 
Latest fashion of Invitations to Juvenile Parties. 
Miss ———, requests the pleasure of Miss 











company this evening, from carly candle-light until 9 


Nov. 


Translated from the French for the S. R. Bud. 
Envy-—or the Wooden Shoes. 
[ CONTINUED. } 

Denise was already far advanced in this frightful ca- 
reer. Her reflections, instead of abating, augmented 
the venom which filled her heart—unjust towards her 
sister, she pictured to herself Blanche triumphing and 
frying to humiliate ber. ‘This image excited her anger 
se much, that she resolved to change this imaginary 
friumph inte regret. Already she had detached the 
shoes, and was preparing to throw them into the thicket, 
when she reflected on what her father would say, The 
fear of being punished decided her to throw away but 
one, the more easily to persuade her father that it had 
dropped accidentally. Denise slackened the pace of 
her horse, till she was so far behind as not to be heard; 
she then threw the shoe, wrapped up as it was, into a 
heap of brambles, which was about a league from her 
jiome. Any one who could have seen her at this time, 





e’clock. 





would have divined that she had committed a bad action, | 


for her blushes and confusion would have betrayed her. 

On discovering herJoss, Blanche wept bitterly, and 
any other than an envious person would have been 
touched with her grief. She held the other in her 
jiand, and redoubled her tears when she saw how taste- 
fully it was painted and wrought. Godfrey easily be- 
lieved that it had fallen from the saddle, and this blind 
father went back fora short distance on the road, in 
hopes of finding it. During this time Denise kept her- 
self in the corner, with her head bowed, and her eyes 
cast down in silent confusion. At length they ceased 
falking of this adventure, and Blanche locked up her 
enly remaining shoe very carefully in her wardrobe, 
us a pledge of affection from her uncle. ‘Lhe little 
shoe became the object of admiration to the young 
peasant girls, and the regrets which the Joss of the other 
always excited on these occasions, were grateful to the 
Bad heart of Denise. 

Blanche had charge of a Jittle flock of sheep which 
she led out to the fields. One morning while she was 
sPinning, as she guarded her sheep, an old beggar, ac- 
companied by a little girl, seated himself near ber. The 
eld man appeared overwhelmed with fatigue, and the 
child was almost naked. Blanche did not venture to 
speak, but she regarded them with a look of compas- 
sion. 
the neighborhood. “ You are very near the hamlet of 
Oliergue,” replied Blanche—“you have only to cross 
this little wood to get there.” 

“Alas,” said the old man, “even if it were still nearer, 
I have not strength to reach it ; but if you will point 
ett the road to this poor child, she will go by herself.” 

The little girl began to crveshe was afraid of the 


lows, 


> 
Ss | 


The beggar asked her if there was any house in | 
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“My dear child,” said the old man, “if you will ny 
go, we shall perish with hunger, because no one will 
come here to bring us bread,and we have eaten nothinp 
since yesterday morning.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Blanche, “take this, (added? 
she, presenting to the old man her dinner, which was 
in a little wallet,) eat this bread and bacon ; I have 
not yet touched it.” 


The poor mendicants, transported with joy, ate the 
dinner of the young shepherdess with avidity, while she 
loooked on with sweet satisfaction. 

At this moment, Blanche hearing the voice ot her 
father, who was at work in a field at a short distance, 
ran to ask permission to add something more to her first 
gift. Godfrey though not rich was very charitable,and 
cheerfully consented to the wishes of his daughter.— 
Blanche, after having requested the beggar to watch 
over her little flock, ran home to fill again the litile 
wallet. She took also some clothes, of which the poor 
girl was in want, and returned to the field, anticipating 
with joy the surprise and pleasure of these unfortunates. 
They overwhelmed her with blessings; “may Heaven 
reward your kind heart, benevolent child,” said the old 
man,—“you have done good without looking for recom- 
pense, but though Iam very poor, I can offer you some. 
thing that may please you, which chance has thrown 
in my Way ; acceptit as a token of regard. In saying 


| this, he drew from his pocket the little shoe which De- 





| 


i 
' 
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nise had thrown among the brambles. Blanche uttered 
a cry of joy in recognising it, and the beggar learned 
with pleasure that it belonged to her, and that she had 
the mate to it. 


Blanche returned home with her flock at an early 


hou. As soon asshe saw Denise, she displayed her 
shoe, holding it up inthe air. Denise, with surprise 


and vexation, let fall a bundle of hemp, which she had 
in her lap ; she took the shoe in her hand, to convince 
herself that it was really the same. When she could 
no longer doubt it, she concealed her chagrin, and con- 
tinued her work. Blanche, who could not be tired off 
looking at her shoe, went to get the other, and was 
overjoyed at seeing them together. 
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MAELZEL’S EXHIBITION. 
¥ R. MAFLZEL respectfally informs the public, that being 
4 on his way to South America, he will exhibit for a short 
time, at Mr. LeGr’s Lona Room, Queen-sireet, the following 
pieces of Mechanism : 





The Automaton Chess Player, 
The Autamaton Trumpeter. 

The Viclodium. 

The Mechanical Theatre. 

The Automata Speaking Figures, 
And Slack Hope Dancers, and 


CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW. 


The Exhibition will open on Menpvay, the lat of Dec. and he 
continued every evening. 

Performance to commence at half past 7 @’obeck precisely. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock. Adwittance 50 ctg; ebildren half price. 

ix The two front benches are ex¢lusively appropriated tp 
children. ‘Tickets may be had during Sag Py, at tbe Exbibition 
Hal!, or at the door ip the exening. © . Nav, 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
THE UNPOPULAR ECLIPSE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


in the famous town of Salem, 
In eighteen thirty one, 

The grave and steady citizens 
Met to see the darken’d sun. 


‘he learned took their telescopes, 
The common folks smok’d glasses, 
While every street was filled with boys, 
And every yard with lasses. 


"Lis said of Salem people, 
Though I don’t believe it true, 
‘hat unless you give a quid pro quo, 
They ‘ll beat you black and blue. 
‘The astronomers, those knowing ones, 
Thought the sun would give no light, 
And the Salemites a bargain made, 
To have it dark as night. 


‘The moon passed off, while scarce a shade 
Bedimmed the solar ray; 

A few went plodding to their homes, 
Tho’ grumbling all the way. 





But others, with high anger stirr’d, 
At such a hoax as this, 
J.ooked at the sun indignantly, 


And gave a general hiss. ANTARES. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 

Mrs. Hemawns’ versesto **The English Boy,’’ called forth,not 
long since, in your paper, an effusion which no American can 
read without a glow of gratified patriotism. The noble lines of 
the same authoress, ‘The Homes of England,’’ have suggested 
ihe following attempt; which I believe contains sentiments com- 
mon among our intelligent countrymen, notwithstanding al! the 
efforts which have been made, to excite ill-will between the two 


nations. 
THE HOVLS OF OUR FATHERS, 
The distant homes of England! 
How bright to Fancy's eyes, 
Across the wide Atlantic main 
Their varied scenes arise! 
. The white cliffs gleaming o’er the seas, 
The hills of fadeless green, 
‘The cultured fields, the tall old trees, 
With moss-clad fanes between. 


‘The lordly halls of England! 
Their floors of old were trod 

By chiefs whose warm and noble hearts 
Were true to man and God. 

There Surrey, Raleigh, Sidney moved 
In manly strength and pride, 

‘There Russell’s generous spirit loved 
The truth for which he died. 


The classic hills of England! 
Where Shakspeare wandered wild 

‘Vhrough Avon’s memory-haanted woods, 
A tameless forest child. 

Where Florimel’s and Arthur’s praise 
The lyre of Spenser gave, 

And beamed upon young Milton’s gaze 
Sabrina’s coral cave. 


‘The antique schools of England! 
Where hoary learning dwelt, 

Where once, at nature’s awful shrine 
Great Newton’s genius knelt. 


‘ 





Oh! many a ray those founts have given 
To these far western plains, 

And from our churches rise to Heaven 
Old England’s hallowed strains. 


The palaces of England! 
Where lion-hearted Kings 

Ilave dwelt, whose names are handed down 
With earth's most glorious things. 

We envy not those gorgeous towers, 
Content to bend alone, 

Where the primeval shade embowers 
Our Maker’s mountain throne! 


The stately homes of England! 
May peace those halls possess, 
A loved and loving peasantry 
Each noble mansion bless! 
A continent, from sea to sea, 
Is ours, in youthful bloom ; 
Well may we spare the blazoury 
On glory’s mouldering tomb! 


The merry homes of England! 
Long, long may joy be there, 

And true and gallant be her sons,, 
Her daughters good and fair! 

Land of onr Fathers! health and love 
To thy bold race and thee ; 

And we,-—true scions may we prove 
Of the old British tree! 

Augusta, ( Ga.) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
ENIGMA. 
By William Washington Young. 


In the midst of the ocean Tever am found— 

To rivers and lakes | also am bound ; 

In Heaven and Hel! my figure you trace, 

And again you may see me in every one’s face; 

I cannot bear music, nor do I love balls—— 

I’m never in company, never in halls; 

But in each shady bower, where silence doth reign, 

If you'll follow my footsteps you ’!] find me again. 

In the shades of the evening 1’m seen every where, 

But in the bright morning I never appear. 

I’m not seen in midnight nor yet in the day, 

What am I, dear reader ? I pray thee now, say? 
Laurel Hill, Orangeburg District. 








Errata in the French Poetry in our last, 
Line 17. For Ta, read La 
‘¢ 20. For Me, read Elle. 
** 23. For pleurs read fleurs. 
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OBITUARY. 


Died, in this city, Thomas CampBELL, aged 9 years, and 
Joun WaGNER, aged 8 months, sons of Dr. Campbell, and Dr. 
Wagner. 

**The sigh will rise in manhood’s spite, 
The tears will roll, 

Grief roand us draws her mental night, 
And desolates the soul. 


Yet let our stricken hearts be taught, 
That they ’re in peace, 
That lesson with true wisdom fraught, 
Shall bid each anguish cease.’’ 


Died, near Darien, (Geo.) on the 20th of October, ConNELIA 
Mary, only daughter of Samuel and Caroline A. Palmer, in the 
eighth year of her age. 
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